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seems to have been the stronger character of the
two, determining with somewhat autocratic power all
the larger issues, and exercising a constant and minute
supervision over the early life and conduct of her only
child. Her nature, as revealed to us in many scattered
passages of John Ruskin's books, is too acutely positive,
too unyielding in its power, to be very prepossessing,
seeking and winning more respect and admiration than
affection. As we read the story of his childhood, we
feel his mother's " principles " are too obtrusive to be
wholly pleasing or wholly profitable. " My mother's
general principles of first treatment were, to guard
me with steady watchfulness from all possible pain or
danger; and for the rest, to let me amuse myself as I
liked, provided I was neither fretful nor troublesome,"l
The words, u as I liked,1' however, require serious quali-
fication, for " toys" were forbidden ; and a sorrowful
story is told of a carnally-minded aunt who gave the
baby a splendid Punch and Jucly, which were promptly
confiscated by his mother, who said, " * It was not right
that I should have them./ and I never saw them again."
Old-fashioned views about the place of punishment in
education prevailed in the Ruskin household. u I was
always summarily whipped if I cried, did not do as I
was bid, or tumbled on the stairs/* When it is added
that her earliest conception of her special duty in edu-
cation took the form of forcing John to acquire long
chapters of the Bible with perfect verbal accuracy every
morning, and to read the book right through, once
a year at least, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, every
syllable, at a time when no skill of interpretation in the
teacher and no precocity in the pupil could have im-

* Fon, Letter 11 (Hi. 38)*